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Nearly always the eggs were not quite at the end of the passage. While probably 
not a premeditated fact, this often helped the birds to escape by frantically digging 
into another passage. The strong musky odor of the Petrel does not become dis- 
agreeable, at least not for several hours. From the moment your hand touches 
the feathery mass until he makes his exit, the Petrel makes use of this weapon 
of defense. Drawing the upper and lower mandibles widely apart, he emits a 
thin strong stream of musky oil. 

I found Petrels nesting far above the sea on top of the islands. The main colony 
was at least thirty feet above the water, and none were as close to the water's edge 
as were the Murrelets, which I often found in caves whose entrances were submerged 
in deep water. As a rule the Petrels nested in more secure localities than the Mur- 
relets, and were less often found with damaged egg shells. Half the Murrelets 
eggs found were dented or slightly cracked by loose pebbles from the roof of the 
burrow, and a set with an entirely unblemished shell was uncommon. The great- 
est difference in the nesting of the two Petrels was in burrowing sites and laying 
dates. The Black Petrels lay earlier. They were more abundant than the Socorro 
Petrel on the largest middle island, and while digging Murrelets I found several 
burrows containing Petrels. Here also among the hard boulders we found burrows 
where the brooding bird was in full view and yet inaccessible, so small was the 
opening. No young birds or immatures of either form were seen, and from incu- 
bation stages noted I should judge the hatching point is reached between July 15 
and August 15. We saw little of the birds except in their burrows, but they were 
very active at night. 

Of the skins I collected , there is great variation shown in the series of O. socor- 
roensis. In two examples the upper tail coverts are white, with dusky median 
stripes; while in xDthers these coverts are entirely dusky. There is a marked vari- 
ation in size, also. 

The eggs of O. socorroensis are white and either minutely speckled with 
lavender and brown, in a wreath about the larger end, or clear and immaculate. 
Average measurements (in inches), 1.20X0.90. 

The eggs of O. melania are white with almost imperceptible traces of brownish 
speckling. They do not show variation in size or color as much as do those of 
O. socorroensis. The eggs average in inches, 1.45X1.05. Specimens of O. mela- 
nia are unvarying in plumage. My series of skins show the uniform sooty-black 
color with the exception of the usual light wing-patch, which is characteristic of the 
dark-colored species of Oceanodroma. 



FROM FIELD AND STUDY 

A Second Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing in Southern California In The 

Condor, vol. VII, page 77, a Bohemian Waxwing is recorded as having been taken at Victorville, 
December 31, 1904. It is the first record of that bird in California outside of Plumas and 
Lasseli counties. 

On December 13, 1910, I took an adult female Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garruld) , six 
miles east of Daggett, San Bernardino County, which is about thirty miles north and fifteen 
miles east of Victorville. The bird was alone and was perched on the topmost limb of a dead 
Cottonwood when I shot it. 

The elevation here is about 2(X)0 feet. Unlike the previoiis record we had had no storm 
in the vicinity, the weather having been unusually mild. — CHESTER I.amb. 
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The Western Winter Wren {Nannus hiemalis pacificus) at Santa Barbara. — On Novem- 
ber 14, 1910, Mr. Watson Snyder of Newark, N. J., told me he saw one of these wrens in a small 
canyon on the outskirts of town. We visited the locality on the day following, but were unsuc- 
cessful in locating our bird. 

On November 26, Mr. Snyder reported another in a canyon situated a number of miles from 
where he saw the first. I visited this place on the day following and was successful in seeing 
three, of which I secured one for my collection. — J. H. BowLES. 

Notes from Ventura County, California. — On May 12, 1910, Sidney Peyton found a set of 
eggs of Anthony Green Heron {Butorides virescens anthonyi) in an old crow's nest in a swamp 
east of the Sespe River. It consisted of six considerably incubated eggs. 

On October 23, 1910, I found a nest of the Green-backed Goldfinch (Astragalinus ps. hespero- 
philus) in a walnut tree near my home at Sespe. It contained four nearly grown young. They 
left the nest on October 29. Harold Pyle found a nest on October 26 which contained four young 
birds. They left the nest November 8. — Lawrence Peyton. 

A Stray White Pelican. — I recently inspected the skin of a White Pelican (Pelecanus 
erythrorhynchos) that was captured on November 27 in the vicinity of Lankershim, Los Angeles 
County, California. It had been wounded by a rifle ball, but when found was still alive and very 
pugnacious, though the appearance of the surrounding ground indicated that it had had an all 
night fight with the coyotes. It died soon after. — J. EuGENE Law. 

Notes from Santa Barbara. — The Western [Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savan- 
narum biniaculatus) is a common summer resident in the vicinity of Santa Barbara, California. I 
secured a set of five eggs last summer and found several nests with young. 

Wilson Phalaropes (Steganopus tricolor) stayed around here a good deal this fall. I saw a 
pair on July 22, three together on August 3, and a pair on September 8; one of the latter was 
shot. They all stayed around for some time; but these three dates must certainly have been for 
different birds. 

I first saw the Pectoral Sandpiper (Pisobia maculaia) this fall on September 8, and collected 
one on September 9.^. H. Bowi.ES. 

Notes from Sacaton, Arizona. — The fall of 1910 was prolific in the occurrence of unusual 
bird visitors, and I send the following notes concerning them. 

September 3, a Rocky Mountain Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis nelsoni) iiiade his appearance 
and was later joined by several more. They were here till the first week in December, when I 
saw the last one. 

September 5, I secured a male Ant-eating Woodpecker [Melanerpes formidvorus formici- 
vorus) , being the second one seen in three years. When first seen, he was at work on a mes- 
quite wood-pile in the back-yard. 

October 5, a Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) was seen on a cement irrigating ditch, 
which was probably rather poor picking. Later in the day I saw him or another, and during 
the month following I saw several. One day I noticed one fly several tinies from a tree trunk, 
warbler-like, and snap up worms hanging at the ends of webs. 

The most incongruous combination was a Clarke Nutcracker (Nucifraga Columbiana) 
perched on a Deglet Noor date tree the morning of October 17. He was quite tame and though an 
instinct demanded his acquisition as an avian record for this locality I refrained and he departed 
in peace about noon. 

His place however was taken that afternoon by a Long-crested Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri 
diademata) which I saw in some cotton-wood trees along a field of Egyptian cotton. Several of 
these jays were seen the next day and were around till November 22 when the last was seen. The 
most seen at one time were seven in a flock. They were strangely silent for these jays, perhaps 
feeling like strangers in a strange land. 

October 23, a Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi) was seen in the date grove. 

November 21, while driving across the desert, I found a Whistling Swan {Olor columbianus) 
with a crippled wing. He could half fly and half run and it took quite a chase to run him down. 
It was a long ways from water so I gave him a drink from my canteen which he seemed glad to 
get, and putting him in the wagon took him home. Here I placed him in a big irrigating 
ditch with grassy banks and gave him corn, wheat and bread. I hoped his wing would heal 
but he grew weaker and died the fourth day. — M. French Oilman. 



